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THE  PILOT  THAT  WEATHER'D  THE 
STORM. 

IF  hush'd  the  loud  whirlwind  that  ruffled  the  deep, 
The  sky  if  no  longer  dark  tempests  deform ; 

When  our  perils  are  past,  shall  our  gratitude  sleep  ? 
No— here's  to  the  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  ! 

At  the  footstool  of  Power  let  Flattery  fawn ;  ; 

Let  Faction  her  idols  extol  to  the  skies ; 
To  Virtue,  in  humble  retirement  withdrawn, 

Unblam'd  may  the  accents  of  Gratitude  rise« 

And  shall  not  his  mem'ry  to  Britain  be  dear. 
Whose  example  with  envy  all  nations  behold  ; 

A  Statesman  unbiassed  by  interest  or  fear. 
By  power  uncorrupted,  untainted  by  gold. 

i^ho,  when  Terror  and  Doubt  thro'  the  universe  reign'd. 
While  Rapine  and  Treason  their  standards  unfurPd, 
The  heart  and  the  hopes  of  his  country  maintain*^ 
And  one  kingdom  preserv'd,  'midst  the  wreck  of  the 
world. 

WAES  ME  FOR  PRINCE  CHARLEY. 

Air — Johnny  FaaJ' 
A  W^ee  bird  cam  to  our  ha'  door. 
He  warbled  sweet  and  cheerly. 
And  ay  the  overcome  o'  his  sang 
Was    Waes  me  for  Prince  Charley  ! 
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Oh !  when  I  heard  the  bonny  soun% 

The  tears  cam  happin  rarely, 
I  took  my  bonnet  aff  my  head. 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charley. 

Quoth  I,  My  bird,  my  bonny,  bonny  bird. 

Is  that  a  sang  ye  borrow  ? 
Are  these  some  words  yeVe  learnt  by  heart. 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  and  sorrow  ? 
"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,"  the  wee  bird  sang, 
I've  flown  sin'  mornin  early ; 
But  sic  a  day  o'  wind  and  rain ! 
Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charley  ! 

On  hills,  that  are  by  right  his  ain. 

He  roves,  a  lonely  stranger  ; 
On  every  side  he's  press'd  by  want. 

On  every  side  is  danger. 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen, 

My  heart  maist  bursted  fairly  ; 
For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he — 

Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charley  ! 

Dark  night  cam  on,  the  tempest  roar'd 

Lotid  o'er  the  hills  and  vallies  ; 
Arid  where  was't  that  your  Prince  lay  down. 

Whose  hame  should  be  a  palace  ? 
He  row'd  him  in  a  Highland  plaid. 

Which  cover'd  him  but  sparely. 
And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o'  broom — 

Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charley  i 

But  now  the  bird  saw  some  red  coats. 
An'  he  sheuk  his  wings  in  anger : 
Oh !  this  is  no  a  land  for  me  ! 
rU  tarry  here  nae  langer  I" 
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He  hover'd  on  the  wing  a  while. 

Ere  he  departed  fairly ; 
But  weel  I  mind  the  fareweel  strain 

Was    Waes  me  for  Prince  Charley  V 

THE  VESTAL'S  SONG. 

BY  W.  M.  ROSS. 

HARK  !  the  whispering  vesper  bell 
Calls  each  holy  monk  to  prayer  ; 

Vestals,  cease  your  beads  to  tell. 
To  the  eastern  hall  repair. 

Where  the  sacred  altar  stands. 
See  the  white-rob'd  virgins  kneel. 

Each,  with  fair  enclasped  hands. 
Speaks  the  pangs  her  bosom  feel. 

Why,  thou  guilty  lip  of  mine. 

Wilt  thou  ever  here  impart 
To  a  holy  sainted  shrine 

All  the  woes  that  rend  my  heart  ? 

Glimmering  lamps  that  round  me  burn. 
Tell  me,  must  I  still  despair  ? 

Shall  I  ne'er  to  light  return  ? 
O  my  sorrows,  waft  me  there ! 

Waft  me  o'er  the  foamy  wave. 
Bear  me  from  my  sisters  blest. 

Waft  me  to  the  briny  cave 

Where  my  true-love's  ashes  rest  I 

Where  the  weeping  willows  grow. 
There  upon  his  grave  I'll  lie. 

Where  his  spirit  tells  its  woe. 
There  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 


Then,  ye  night  winds,  o'er  my  head 
Blow  your  dark  and  loudest  blast  j 
My  cold  heart  no  more  shall  need 
Your  compassion  here  at  last ! 

OH  !  BRIGHT  AS  THE  RAY. 

OH  !  bright  as  the  ray 

Of  the  new-born  day 
Are  the  hopes  of  the  lover  who  pleads  not  in  vain ; 

But  more  gloomy  than  the  night. 

When  the  sun  has  hid  his  light. 
Are  the  fears  of  the  bosom  which  is  pierc'd  by  disdain. 

Softer  than  the  breeze, 

Which  rustles  in  the  trees. 
Is  the  tone  that  a  woman's  consent  will  tell ; 

But  colder  than  the  gale 

That  blights  the  fertile  vale. 
Is  the  sigh  of  the  youth,  when  he  breathes  his  farewell. 

More  balmy  than  the  shower 

Which  refreshes  the  flower. 
Is  the  tear  for  his  grief  to  a  lover's  heart  j 

But  colder  than  the  snow. 

When  the  north  winds  do  blow. 
Is  the  look  of  reproach  that  bids  him  depart. 

Bright  as  the  hue 

Of  the  sun  on  the  dew 
Is  the  cheek  of  the  maid  when  she  flies  to  the  dell ; 

But  wanner  than  the  light 

Of  the  pale  moon  by  night. 
If  she  finds  he  has  fled — nor  bade  her  farewell. 


CARLISLE. 
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THE  BARBER'S  WEDDING. 

I  N  Liquorpond-street,  as  is  well  known  to  many. 
An  artist  resided  who  shav'd  for  a  penny. 
Cut  hair  for  three-half-pence,  for  three-pence  he  bled^j 
And  would  draw,  for  a  groat,  every  tooth  in  your  head. 

What  annoy'd  other  folks  never  spoil'd  his  repose, 
'Twas  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  stocks  fell  or  rosei 
For  a  blast  and  for  mildew  he  ear'd  not  a  pin. 
His  crops  never  fail'd,  for  they  grew  on  the  chin. 

Unvex'd  by  the  cares  that  ambition  and  state  has^ 
Contented  he  din'd  on  his  daily  potatoes  ; 
And  the  pence  that  he  earn'd  by  excision  of  bristle. 
Were  nightly  devoted  to  wetting  his  whistle. 

When  copper  ran  low,  he  made  light  of  the  matter. 
Drank  his  purl  upon  tick  at  the  Old  Pewter  Platter  ; 
Read  the  news,  and  as  deep  in  the  secret  appeared. 
As  if  he  had  lather'd  the  Minister's  beard. 

^ut  Cupid,  who  trims  men  of  every  station. 

And  Hwixt  barbers  and  beaux  makes  no  discrimination. 

Would  not  let  this  superlative  shaver  alone. 

Till  he  tried  if  his  heart  were  as  hard  as  his  hone. 

The  fair  one  whose  charms  did  the  barber  enthral. 
At  the  end  of  Fleiet  Market  of  fish  kept  a  stall ; 
As  red  as  her  cheek  was  no  lobster  e'er  seen. 
Not  an  eel  that  she  sold  was  so  soft  as  her  skin. 

By  love  strange  effects  have  been  wrought,  we  are  told. 
In  all  countries  and  climates,  hot,  temp'rate,  or  cold ; 
Thus  the  heart  of  our  barber  Love  scorch'd  like  a  coal, 
Tho*  'tis  very  well  known  he  liv'd  under  the  pole. 

First  he  courted  his  charmer  in  sorrowful  fashion. 
And  lied  like  a  lawyer  to  move  her  compassion : 
He  should  perish,  he  swore,  did  his  suit  not  succeed^ 
And  a  barber  to  slay  was  a  barbarous  deed. 
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Then  he  alter'd  his  tone,  and  was  heard  to  declare. 
If  valour  deserv'd  the  regard  of  the  fair, 
That  his  courage  was  tried,  tho'  he  scorn'd  to  disclose 
How  many  brave  fellows  he — took  by  the  nose. 

For  his  politics,  too,  they  were  thoroughly  known, 
A  patriot  he  was  to  the  very  back-bone ; 
Wilkes  he  gratis  had  shav'd,  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
And  he  held  the  Whig  club  in  profound  veneration. 

For  his  tenets  religious— he  could  well  expound 
Emanuel  Swedenborg's  myst'ries  profound. 
And  new  doctrines  could  broach,  with  the  best  of 'em  all; 
For  a  periwig  maker  ne'er  wanted  a  cauL 

Indignant  she  answered,    No  chin-scraping  sot 
Shall  be  fastened  to  me  by  the  conjugal  knot ; 
"  No, — to  Tyburn  repair,  if  a  noose  you  must  tie  ; 
"  Other  fish  I  have  got,  Mr,  Tonsor,  to  fry. 

"  Holborn  Bridge  and  Blackfriars  my  triumphs  can  tell. 
From  Billingsgate  beauties  IVe  long  borne  the  bell ; 
Nay,  tripemen  and  fishmongers  vie  for  my  favour — 

"  Then  d'ye  think  I'll  take  up  with  a  two-penny  shaver? 

Let  dory  or  turbot,  the  sovereign  of  fish. 
Cheek-by-jowl  with  red  herring  be  serv'd  in  one  dish; 
Let  sturgeon  and  sprats  in  one  pickle  unite, 
"  When  I  angle  for  husbands,  and  barbers  shall  bite !" 

But  the  barber  persisted  (ah,  could  I  relate  'em !) 
To  ply  her  with  compliments  soft  as  pomatum  ; 
And  took  ev'ry  occasion  to  flatter  and  praise  her. 
Till  she  fancied  his  wit  was  as  keen  as  his  razor. 

He  protested,  besides,  if  she'd  grant  his  petition. 
She  should  live  like  a  lady  of  rank  and  condition  ; 
And  to  Billingsgate  market  no  longer  repair. 
But  himself  all  her  business  would  do  to  a  hair. 


Her  smiles,  he  asserted,  would  melt  even  rocks. 
Nay,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  would  consume  barbers  blocks. 
On  insensible  objects  bestow  animation. 
And  give  to  old  periwigs  regeneration. 

With  fair  speeches  cajoled,  as  you'd  tickle  a  trout, 
'Gainst  the  barber  the  fishwife  no  more  could  hold  out; 
He  applied  the  right  bait,  and  with  flattery  caught  her ; 
Without  flatt'ry  a  female's  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  state  of  her  heart  when  the  barber  once  guess'd. 
Love's  siege  with  redoubled  exertion  he  press'd ; 
And  as  briskly  bestirr'd  him,  the  charmer  embracing. 
As  the  wash-ball  that  dances  and  froths  in  his  bason. 

The  flame  to  allay  that  their  bosoms  did  so  burn, 
They  set  out  for  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Holborn, 
Where  tonsors  and  trulls,  country  Dicks  and  their  cou- 
sins. 

In  the  halter  of  wedlock  are  tied  up  by  dozens. 

The  nuptials  to  grace,  came  from  every  quarter. 
The  worthies  of  Rag-fair,  old  caxons  who  barter. 
Who  the  coverings  of  judges  and  counsellors'  nobs 
Cut  down  into  majors,  queues,  scratches,  and  bobs : 

Musclemongers  and  oystermen,  crimps  and  coal-heavers. 
And  butchers,  with  marrow  bones  smiting  their  cleavers; 
Shrimp-scalders,  and  bug-killers,  taylors  and  tylers. 
Boys,  botchers,   bawds,   bailiffs,   and  black-pudding 
boilers. 

From  their  voices  united,  such  melody  flow'd. 
As  the  Abbey  ne'er  witnessed,  nor  Tott'nham  Court  road; 
While  St.  Andrew's  brave  bells  did  so  loud  and  so  clear 
ring. 

You'd  have  given  ten  pounds  to've  been  out  of  their 
hearing. 
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For  his  fee — when  the  Parson  this  couple  had  join'd. 
As  no  cash  was  forthcoming,  he  took  it  in  kind ; 
So  the  bridegroom  dismantled  his  reverence's  chin. 
And  the  bride  entertain'd  him  with  pilchards  and  gin, 

FLY  NOT  YET. 

BY  T.  MOORE. 

FLY  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower. 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light. 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night. 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon : 
'Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade. 
That  Beauty  and  the  Moon  were  made  ; 
'Tis  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing. 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing : 

Oh  !  stay,— oh  !  stay  ! 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain. 
Like  this  to  night,  that,  oh !  'tis  pain 

To  break  its  link  so  soon. 

Fly  not  yet ;  the  fount  that  play'd. 
In  times  of  old,  through  Ammon's  shade. 
Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran. 
Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near : 
And  thus,  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter-brooks. 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night  returning 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  burning: 

Oh  I  stay, — oh !  stay  ! 
When  did  morning  ever  break. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake. 

As  those  that  sparkle  here  I 
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BLESS'D  AS  THE  IMMORTAL  GODS, 

BLESS'D  as  the  immortal  Gods  is  he^ 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  rais'd  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glow'd ;  the  subtile  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  ; 

0  er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

With  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilFd^ 
My  blood  w  ith  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 

1  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

QUEEN  MARY'S  LAMENTATION, 

I  SIGH  and  lament  me  in  vain. 

These  walls  can  but  echo  my  moan, 
Alas  !  it  increases  my  pain. 

When  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone . 
Thro*  the  grate  of  my  prison  I  see. 

The  birds  as  they  wanton  in  air  ; 
My  heart,  how  its  pants  to  be  free. 

My  looks,  they  are  wild  with  despair. 

Above,  tho'  opprest  by  my  fate, 

I  burn  with  contempt  for  my  foes ; 
Tho'  fortune  has  alter'd  my  state. 

She  ne'er  can  subdue  me  to  those. 
False  woman  !  in  ages  to  come 

Thy  malice  detected  shall  be  ; 
And  when  we  are  cold  in  the  tomb. 

Some  heart  still  will  sorrow  for  me. 
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Ye  roofs,  where  cold  damps  and  dismay 

With  silence  and  solitude  dwell. 
How  comfortless  passes  the  day. 

How  sad  tolls  the  evening  bell ! 
The  owls  from  the  battlements  cry, 

Hollow  winds  seem  to  murmur  around  ; 

O,  Mary,  prepare  thee  to  die  !** 

My  blood  it  runs  cold  at  the  sound. 

THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

THERE  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  robe  it  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion. 
For  it  rose  on  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where  once,  in  the  flower  of  his  youthful  emotion. 
He  sung  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

O  sad  is  my  fate !  said  the  heart  broken  stranger. 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee : 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  or  danger ; 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  for  me  ! 

Ah !  never  again,  in  the  green  shady  bowers. 

Where  my  forefathers  liv'd,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet 
hours, 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers. 
And  strike  the  sweet  numbers  of  Erin  go  Bragh. 

Oh !  Erin  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea  beaten  shore. 

But  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  that  can  meet  me  no  more : 

And  thou,  cruel  Fate,  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  peril  can  chase  me ! 

Ah  !  never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me ! 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 
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Where  now  is  the  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  you  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  motlier  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  my  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
Ah,  my  sad  soul !  long  abandon'd  by  pleasure. 
Why  did  it  doat  on  a  fast  fading  treasure  ? 
Tears,  like  the  i?ain,  may  fall  without  measure. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

But  yet  all  its  fond  recollections  suppressing. 

One  dying  wish  my  fond  bosom  shall  draw ; 
Erin,  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing. 

Land  of  my  forefathers — Erin  go  bragli ! 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  its  motion. 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  in  the  ocean  I 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion, 
Erin  mavourneen,  sweet  Erin  go  bragh  J 

O  NANNY!  WILT  THOU  GANG  WITH  ME? 

O  NANNY !  wilt  thou  gang  with  me. 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee. 

The  lowly  cot,  and  russet  gown  ? 
No  longer  dress'd  in  silken  sheen. 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare. 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thoU  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

O  Nanny  !  when  thou'rt  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  each  parching  ray. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind  ? 
O  !  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardships  learn  to  bear,*— 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 
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O  Nancy,  canst  thou  love  so  tme, 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go,— 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe  ? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care,— 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  ? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

O  STAY,  MY  LOVK 

0  STAY,  my  love,  my  William,  dear ! 
Ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

Nor  think'st  thou  of  thy  parents  here. 
Nor  heed'st  thy  Susan  sighing  ? 

Thy  country's  cause,  and  honour's  call. 
Are  words  that  but  deceive  thee ; 

Thou  see'st  my  tears,  how  fast  they  fall— 
Thou  must  not,  William !  leave  me. 

Who'll  o'er  them  watch,  if  thus  we  part. 

In  sickness  or  in  sorrow  ? 
In  some  cold  shed,  with  breaking  heart. 

Where  will  they  comfort  borrow  ? 
Neglected  left,  no  William  nigh. 

To  cheer,  protect,  relieve  them ; 

1  helpless  thrown  aside  to  die  : 

Thou  must  not,  William  !  leave  them. 
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Ah !  me— and  think,  ere  summer's  gone. 

Perhaps  we  part  for  ever ; 
The  fondest  hearts  that  e'er  were  known, 

Unpitying  Death  will  sever* 
Then  why  e'er  waste  or  throw  away 

('Twill  pass  too  soon,  believe  me) 
Our  day  of  love,— our  little  day  : 

Thou  must  not,  William,  leave  me ! 

BBUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

AS  SUNG  BY  MR.  BRAHAM. 

SCOTS  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled  ; 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led  ; 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory  I 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 

See  the  front  of  battle  lour ; 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  wad  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  wad  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 
Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  Law 
Freedom's  sword  will  fearless  draw. 
Free-man  stands  or  Free-man  fa'. 

Let  him  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  Sons,  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  free  I 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Let  us  do,  or  dee  I 
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JUST  LIKE  LOVE. 
JUST  like  love  is  yonder  rose. 
Heavenly  fragrance  round  it  throws ; 
Yet  tears  its  dewy  leaves  disclose. 
And  in  the  midst  of  briars  it  blows. 

Just  like  love. 
Cuird  to  bloom  upon  the  breast. 
Since  rough  thorns  the  stem  invest. 
They  must  be  gatherVl  with  the  rest. 
And  with  it  to  the  heart  be  press'd. 

Just  like  love. 
And  when  rude  hands  the  twin  buds  sever. 
They  die — and  they  shall  blossom  never ; 
—Yet  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever, 

Just  like  love. 

THERE'S  A  BOWER  OF  ROSES. 
THERE'S  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream. 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long. 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget. 

But  oft,  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think.  Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  still  b  right  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ? 

No,  the  roses  soon  withered  that  hung  o'er  the  wave. 
But  some  blossoms  were  gather'd  while  freshly  the 
shone ; 

And  a  dew  was  distill'd  from  their  flowers,  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies, 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year  ; 

Thus  bright  to  my  soul  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes. 
Is.  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemeer. 

FINIS. 
J.  Marsliall,  Printer,  Newcastle. 


